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CONDITIONS OF WORLD PEACE’ 


DEEPER CAUSES OF THE WAR 


THANK you for the cordiality of your reception, and 

I again assure you that it is a very great pleasure to me 
to be here to-night, in Houston. It is the first time that I 
. have had the opportunity of visiting your great state. I 
hope that it will not be the last. 

To-night I propose to deliver to you the first of two lec- 
tures which deal with the subject of the conditions of world 
peace. The two lectures are interdependent, and what I 
shall say to-night will not be complete without what I hope 
to say to-morrow. 

I take it that there is no man or woman who realizes 
what the last Great War meant in human suffering, in 
human agony, in human tears, who does not hope for a 
peaceful world in the future. It may be that that hope is 
vain. It may be that peace is not possible to the human 
race, but it must be that all men and women who understand 
the horror of the last war, or who can foresee the horrors 
that another war would bring, shall seek to make peace, 
lasting peace, as certain as human ingenuity and human will 
can make it. 

It therefore behooves us who are interested in public 


1The second course of public lectures on the Godwin Foundation of the 
Rice Institute, delivered by His Excellency, the Right Honorable Sir Auckland 
Geddes, British Ambassador to the United States, at the City Auditorium of 
Houston, May 12 and 13, 1921. 
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affairs that we should examine into the condition which 
would make world peace possible and world peace stable. 
The best way to approach that is, in my belief, to examine 
the state of the world before the Great War, to see, if we 
can, how it was that war came about, and then to see if it be 
possible to avoid a recurrence of the conditions which made 
the war. 

I have read, I have heard many explanations, as to the 
cause of the Great War which lasted from 1914 to 1918. 
Many of them, I agree, emphasize real contributory causes 
of the war, but many of the causes that one hears ascribed 
do not seem to me to have had much to do with the actual 
outbreak of war. I would like to-night to cast back rather 
further into the past than most of those who have explained 
the causes of the war have done, to see if we can discover 
why a world superficially prosperous, a world superficially 
well doing and well being, should suddenly have been seized 
by a great suicidal mania and plunged into a struggle which 
has left it a very much less pleasant place to live in. You 
here, in this vast young state, the people of these United 
States, were dragged into that war which began for reasons 
altogether outside your boundaries. Some of the reasons 
that brought you into the war were in being, were growing, 
had an existence and a momentum of their own, long before 
this state was founded, before even the United States had a 
separate national existence. Before the war, in the year 
1913 or early part of 1914, the state of Europe was ex- 
traordinarily interesting. The whole of European life from 
1900 on was marked by a steadily increasing instability; it 
did not at the time pass unnoticed by the watchers on the 
towers of national life, but it passed unnoticed by the great 
mass of the peoples, whose view in these things must al- 
ways be more restricted; and that instability in European 
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life came as the inevitable result of a process which had 
been proceeding for many years. 

Europe, in 1815, ended a period of struggle, and ended 
it exhausted; but one little country, placed in a group of 
islands off the northwest coast of Europe, was less exhausted 
than the others. It was heavily in debt, it is true, but full of 
energy and with its man power almost intact. Britain, during 
the Napoleonic Wars, although fighting to a limited extent 
on land, had made her great effort at sea, and that effort had 
left her Mistress of the Oceans, commanding the trade 
routes of the world. That country was only at the very 
beginning of its development, and three great new factors 
which had been gathering force and gathering power during 
the Napoleonic Wars were at the disposal of Britain. These 
three new factors were the use of steam as a motive power, 
the use of improved iron, and later steel, for building ma- 
chinery for constructing great carriers, and the third factor, 
at that time still in its infancy, was the use of credit and the 
machinery of modern finance. With those powers placed 
in its hand during the early part of last century, and with 
a steadily growing momentum as the century passed, Brit- 
ain developed a vast industrial system and became, in the 
words of one of her own leaders, ‘‘the workshop of the 
world.” Her ports grew. Her trade developed. She be- 
came a distributing center for the goods of all the non- 
European ports of the world, to Europe, and of all Europe, 
to all the other ports of the world. Her power developed. 
Her strength grew. Her population multiplied, but they 
no longer followed the old traditional paths. Instead of 
working on the farms and on the land they were engaged 
in the new power-driven factories. Their demands became 
enormous. The cotton that you grew was gathered together 
and swept across the ocean to the mills of Lancashire. The 
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food that you grew was gathered together and swept across 
the ocean to feed the teeming population of the English 
cities. Soon other nations noticed the gathering strength 
that this industrial development gave, marked the increas- 
ing wealth that this industrial development brought, and 
they followed in the path of industrial development. In 
Germany, in Italy, to a small extent in Russia, to some extent 
in France, to some extent in Switzerland, to some extent in 
the Scandinavian countries, this industrial expansion com- 
menced; but of the European countries that were not in the 
movement at the beginning, the industrial development was 
most marked in Germany, and the system which the British 
economists of that day approved and recommended was, 
that the food and the raw materials should be grown over- 
seas, manufactured into finished products in England, and 
then sent abroad to pay for more food and for more raw 
materials. The population of each of these countries that 
became industrialized multiplied, grew, increased to such an 
extent that it was no longer able to find its nourishment from 
its own soil. Toward the turn of the century a process which 
had been under way for several years, for many years be- 
fore, unnoticed, unappreciated, began to have an effect upon 
this system which Europe had developed. You began to 
develop a vast industrial life. You, America, began to de- 
vote a large part of the energies of your population to in- 
dustrial activity; your markets were closed or partially 
closed by the protection of high tariffs to the products of 
the European factories, but all the time the population en- 
gaged in industrial work in Europe, more especially in Ger- 
many, was increasing and increasing and increasing. 

Now, it might be said that each of us who is breathing 
in this room at the present moment is affecting the air for 
all the other people in the room. Itis true. As you breathe 
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it makes it more difficult for me to keep on speaking. That 
is not your fault. That is a necessary condition of a meet- 
ing of this sort. Exactly in the same way, entirely within 
your rights, when you imposed the tariff upon imported 
manufactured goods and stiffened and stiffened the tariff, 
entirely within the exercise of your own proper rights, you 
changed the conditions of life in Europe. There was no 
reason why you should not. There was no reason why Eu- 
rope should not have expected you to do so, but the fact 
was that as your tariff was raised the conditions changed in 
Europe, and as time went on the great industrial states in 
Europe, which were in 2 position quite unlike yours, because 
they were not able to feed their own population from their 
own soil while you were still exporting food in increasing 
quantities, were forced to look around for markets where 
they could sell goods to countries from which their food 
could come. And to you, who have had no part or lot in 
such a time, the anxieties of the statesmen of those countries 
are almost inconceivable. 

Now it so happened that Germany had fought a war 
with France in 1870 and 1871. It so happened that the 
men who had fought in her army had always looked for- 
ward to the day when France would seek to reverse the 
decision of that older war, and had built up a vast military 
machine which would prevent France striking at their coun- 
try; and it so happened that by the time the profound eco- 
nomic difficulties which were affecting Europe in the years 
before the late war began to make their impress upon the 
minds of the people, these soldiers in Germany were grow- 
ing old. Men who had fashioned the greatest military 
machine the world had ever seen, men whose whole lives 
had been devoted to making the German army, men whose 
whole souls were imbedded in that army, these men were 
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growing old, and the chance of using that army in their 
lifetime appeared to be growing dim. ‘Then, as the dif- 
ficulties began to affect Germany, these men said, “Here 
is the way to break through the circle which impedes our 
development, which hinders our national life. Here is the 
weapon ready at your hand. Crush France; sweep back 
Russia; go to the Black Sea. Here is a weapon the like 
of which the world has never seen.”” And Germany was 
prepared to listen to that talk because she was soaked in a 
sort of perverted Darwinism which made her believe that 
the life of nations was as Darwin had pictured the life of 
beasts, a life of struggle in which only the fittest could sur- 
vive. Her philosophers had taught her that. Her scientists 
had made her believe it. Her soldiers told her it was 
true, and she seized upon a weapon that lay to her hand to 
cut her way out of a real economic difficulty that was of no 
human being’s deliberate contriving. The situation surely 
was not an easy one, but do not forget that it was partly the 
result of your perfectly legitimate and proper national ac- 
tion, of imposing tariffs upon imported manufactured 
goods; that it was partly due to the outward pressure of 
British manufacturers seeking markets and again markets, 
and having to find markets as the price of national life. 
Through the years that had passed Britain had been trans- 
formed from an agricultural country into an industrial coun- 
try, unable to support its population during the working 
weeks, only producing enough food to feed its people dur- 
_ ing the holidays of the year, half of Saturday and Sunday 
and a few bank holidays, and for all the rest of the year 
dependent upon food bought in markets across the seas; 
not bought with gold, for there was not sufficient gold to 
export, but bought with goods manufactured in England and 
sold in the overseas markets. And Germany was finding 
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the same pinch, the same difficulty; and then, ignoring the 
fact that the difficulty was economic, turned and said, “Here, 
here is the weapon which will cut our way out.” 

There were many contributory causes. There was a 
feeling of soreness in Germany over the result of the Agadir 
incident, which you may remember, when Germany tried to 
secure a foothold in Morocco. There was a belief in Ger- 
many that she was being hemmed around by malevolent 
states intent upon her destruction. Whereas all that was 
forming around her was a union of states which realized 
that Germany was treading the paths of madness and might 
break out like a wild beast at any moment. But at the back 
of everything, behind the war fever of the German soldiers, 
behind the militarism of Germany, behind the counsel given 
by the soldiers of Germany, behind all the ostensible things 
that could be ascribed as the cause of the war, there lay this 
extraordinary abnormality in the economic condition of Eu- 
rope: western Europe had ceased to be self-supporting, had 
become dependent upon the markets overseas for the bare 
necessities of life, not for luxuries, but for the bare necessi- 
ties of life, for the corn and for the meat to keep life in the 
bodies of their peoples. Her population had expanded, had 
grown; her cities had multiplied, and something else had 
happened: her people were no longer the same sort of 
people mentally that they had been in the old days. The 
population was really small in pre-Napoleonic days. Civ- 
ilization was in the main a rural and agricultural civiliza- 
tion with a comparatively small number of great towns and 
a great number of small towns; but though there were cities 
such as London, Paris, and Vienna, in the main the people 
were in contact with the country, in contact with the open 
air, with the open-air life, with the growth of food, with the 
changing of the seasons; and again, in the main, they lived 
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very much in the same district where their forefathers had 
lived, where their homes were, where they, in their turn, 
established new homes, and although a few people went 
away overseas to found new dominions, in the main, in those 
days before Napoleon, the population stayed very much 
where it had always been. 

Then came the application of power, of steam to the fac- 
tories; the use of steel; and the enormous expansion of busi- 
ness, made possible by the scientific use of credit, and the 
people were drawn like iron filings by the power of a magnet 
into the cities; away from the country-sides their forebears 
had known, away from the open air into the slums, crowded 
almost beyond endurance, into little houses that stood back 
to back, facing narrow lanes. And the slums of the cities 
of Europe, of the manufacturing cities of Europe, increased 
and grew and multiplied, and the people of the slums, hard- 
working, well-doing, worthy people many of them, held 
down by small wages, gradually came to realize how hollow 
had been the promise of prosperity that drew them from 
the country to the towns. Still, as the economic pressure 
increased, as the industrial system developed, the movement 
of the population became more and more marked, so that 
the young men would spend a month or so in this city and 
a month or so, perhaps a year, in that, and then a month or | 
two in another city, and so on. The family ties were 
broken; and if the men married they often had to leave 
their wives, and perhaps their children, behind, never to 
see them again, and the whole system as it developed 
began to outrage that most deep, most powerful of all the 
human instincts, the instinct of parenthood. Women em- 
ployed in the mills, men employed in the factories, at the 
furnaces, at the forges, finding employment in city after 
city, were too often without the ties of family, without 
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these strongest of all anchors, the hands of little children 
clutching at their knees. The men and the women of Eu- 
rope that were developing under the industrial system as it 
reached its pre-war height had not only those influences 
working upon them which their forefathers had not had, but 
they were also able, better than their forebears had ever 
been, to understand the nature of the conditions which af- 
fected them, for they were the first generation of educated 
workers, instructed workers. Compulsory education had 
swept across the country and seized upon these men and 
women while they were boys and girls in the villages, in the 
slums of the cities, wherever it might be that their lot was 
cast, and had taught them to read and had taught them to 
write, and in some measure, a considerable measure, had 
taught them to think, and they began to think of the condi- 
tions which surrounded them, the conditions which held 
them as in a vise. 

Now, the German workers were perhaps better educated 
than those of any other European country. They were suf- 
fering from all the disabilities that affected these men and 
women, seized by the great industrial machine of Europe, 
forced to work here, to work there, and work wherever 
work was to be found, and no longer could the German 
Government rest certain that its people were loyal behind 
it; and added to the fear of the German Government about 
its economic position, added to the whisperings of the mili- 
tarists, added to the incitements of the generals and the 
admirals, added to all of that, came the German Govern- 
ment’s fear of the German populace that was thinking, that 
was realizing, that was beginning to say, “This life, from 
my youth to the day of my death, means for me nothing but 
work that might be the treadmill that leads to nothing ex- 
cept perhaps the birth of children who will follow me upon 
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the treadmill. This life is not worth living.’ That was 
an attitude of mind, new in Europe and not confined to Ger- 
many, which had a profound effect upon the moment of the 
coming of the war. The German Government believed 
that the days in which it could trust its people, unless it had 
led them victoriously through war, and through all the dif- 
ficulties which encompassed them and ensnared their feet, 
were numbered. The German Government feared that if 
it did not lead its people then to war, when success seemed 
sure, and were forced to later, they might not answer. And 
so war came, caused by real economic difficulties which ex- 
isted. in the background, if one uses the word ‘‘cause” to 
mean the setting of the stage, the placing of everything in 
position, so that minds intent upon using a military machine 
could provoke the conflagration. There were real difficul- 
ties, difficulties which were produced by world-wide condi- 
tions and which were not the sole product of European life 
or activity. ‘That does not mean that the war could not 
have been avoided. I believe that it could have been 
avoided if there had not been in Germany a party that was 
intent upon forcing war, but the conditions which made it 
possible for that party to produce war were, in my view, 
the conditions which had been developed by the application 
of steam and steel and credit to the development, to the 
fostering, of the industries of Europe. Out of that had 
grown these great, inflated populations, out of that had 
grown the great mass of the cities, out of that had grown 
the conditions in the slums, out of that had grown the 
steadily increasing and steadily strengthening contest for 
markets, and as the application of steam, of steel, of credit 
to manufacture extended outside Europe to the other lands 
of the world, the pressure became greater and greater, and 
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still more great, until the whole European situation had 
become unstable in a high degree. 

Those of you who studied the war, who studied not so 
much the fluctuating battle-line where the bullets were fired 
and the shells exploded, but who studied the leadership, the 
national leadership in the war, will have noticed that the 
war tended to divide itself into two parts. The first part 
lasted from 1914 until toward the end of 1916, and during 
that time there was a great deal of wrangling about scraps 
of paper, about breaches of international law, about breaches 
of the laws of war. Everybody thought it worth while to 
stress such breaches strongly—and so it was. Germany’s 
attitude in regard to the invasion of Belgium was indefensi- 
ble, a monstrous position for a power that had undertaken 
to protect Belgium; but I ask you to notice what was 
stressed, up to the end of 1916, and also that although the 
German violation of Belgium was no more defensible in 
1917 than it was in 1916, we heard little or nothing more 
about it. The whole meaning of the war as expressed by 
the leaders of the nations changed. It became a war for 
freedom. It was a war tocrush militarism. It was a war 
to make the world safe for democracy. And toward the 
end those were the sole battle-cries, those were the things 
that the nations were fighting for. A profound change in 
point of view had taken place. Why? Because every 
great nation that was engaged in the war before you came 
in found that the conditions under which its working classes 
were living were such that they could not be regarded as 
permanent, and to maintain the enthusiastic support of the 
working classes for the prosecution of the war, was forced 
to realize that at the back of everything was a great 
economic question and a great social need. The war sprang 
as a tree springs from its soil, from the conditions created 
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by the industrial revolution. As that became realized, 
the position of the worker stood out more and more clearly, 
and the promises made by the national leaders in all good 
faith were, that after the war the governments would build 
a land fit for the men who had fought to live in. So it 
was that the war changed, from being a war to preserve 
treaties to a crusade—changed during the closing months 
of 1916 in its whole aspect, in its whole ideal. It changed 
from a war fought to preserve the integrity of Belgium, 
fought to preserve the sanctity of treaties, to a war fought 
to preserve democratic freedom, to preserve the interests 
of the wage-earners, to preserve, to improve, to change 
their lives. It was necessarily so. The very nature of 
the cause that lay at the back of everything in the war made 
that inevitable. Even as we lived through it, it was clear 
what was happening. In retrospect now that we are four 
years away, almost five years away, from those days at the 
end of 1916, it is clearer than ever that the war was the 
result, in the last analysis, of the conditions, the unstable 
conditions, created by the industrial revolution and by the 
great development of factory production, with all that that 
implies to men and women, to cities and to nations. 

And now a large part of that old structure, that economic 
structure of Europe, has been torn down, is broken, shat- 
tered, disintegrated by the war. In some places, as in the 
cities of Russia, complete collapse has followed. In some 
cases the collapse is less complete. In others there are 
great industrial troubles as the process of readjustment pro- 
ceeds; but no country in the world at the present moment is 
free from the effects of that vast struggle that took place 
on European soil and on the waters of the earth. There 
is no country that does not suffer. In Europe we find 
Russia, disintegrated; Germany, in difficulties; Italy, in 
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great difficulties; France, which suffered so heavily in the 
war, lost so many men, saw so many of her richest ter- 
ritories and cities devastated, suffering still; northern coun- 
tries of Europe all suffering; the British Isles, because of 
their industrialization, because of the extraordinary com- 
plexity of their economic organization, in some ways the 
most heavily hit of all the nations of Europe. In Asia we 
find conditions quite different from those in Europe, but still 
she is hit so hard that years will be required for her re- 
covery. And you have all to remember that whereas 
Europe is fundamentally Christian, Asia fundamentally is 
non-Christian, and as a result of that partly, but partly as 
the result of long secular tradition, the Asiatic aspect of 
the present-world troubles is wholly different from that 
which we saw in Europe. The typical, untouched Asiatic 
country has a theory of government almost the exact re- 
verse of that which obtains in Europe and here. Whereas 
the standard, typical European government to-day is es- 
sentially as democratic as yours is, the Asiatic governments, 
uncontaminated by European or American ideas, are es- 
sentially theocratic. The ruler rules because he rules. The 
proof that he has a right to rule is that he does rule. 
Might is right. Why? Because it is divine. Power is 
given by the gods to those whom the gods would favor. 
The theocratic idea of government lies at the back of all 
the natural Asiatic governments, and the key-note, let me 
repeat, is that might is right because it is divine, it is heaven 
sent; the power to rule, the power to compel, the power to 
be overlord comes from heaven or from whatever spot 
the particular gods involved choose to inhabit, and as they 
have given the power, the power must be obeyed. This is 
almost the exact opposite mental process to that which you 
find here or in Europe. Now, then, how much of Asia 
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was under European tutelage before the war? The whole 
of Siberia from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific, a vast 
tract of land which makes even the state of Texas look 
small; India, Indo-China, all under European tutelage, 
hundreds of millions of people, broadly speaking content 
because the rulers had evidently been sent by some god who 
wished it so. Now in the eyes of the ruled the rulers do 
not seem to be so much favored by the gods as they were. 
All is not going so well with these westerners as it used to 
go, and all is not going so well with the trade of this Asiatic 
country, and the result is that Asia seethes with question- 
ings. ‘Have the gods withdrawn the favor from those 
old rulers? Has their power to maintain the prosperity 
of the country departed? Is a change coming?” are ques- 
tions which agitate Asia. And as they agitate Asia they 
affect the whole economic situation in Asia. Profound as 
are the effects of the war in Europe, they are perhaps still 
more profound in Asia, and years will elapse before we 
know toward what end, into what channels, those effects 
will pour. ‘The changes that are Peng place in the mind 
of Asia are fundamental. 

And this country—has it escaped the effect of the war? 
No. Can it escape? No. You have only got to look at 
the price to-day for cotton, the price for oil, the price for 
farm products, for manufactured goods, to see whether 
this country is escaping the effects of the war upon the 
markets of the world. This country and all countries in 
North America and in South America are like all the coun- 
tries of Europe and all the countries of Asia in this, that 
they, too, feel the economic effect of the war though they 
do not all feel it equally. The whole world is affected, 
and that means that the whole world is concerned in the 
process of reconstruction and readjustment which has to go 
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on during the years to come, a process of reconstruction 
and a process of readjustment which, if it be wisely led, 
will take account of those economic disorders from which 
the world suffered before the war, and which made the war 
a possibility, until German militarism, gone mad, made it 
a certainty. 

The whole world is interested. No part of the world 
can escape. And, therefore, no part of the world that I 
can think of, unless it be the uninhabited polar ice-caps, is 
not vitally concerned in determining what conditions will 
make most certainly for world peace in the future. 

Having analyzed to-night in some measure the conditions 
which made for world war, I hope to-morrow to have the 
opportunity of examining with you the conditions which 
will make for world peace. 

AUCKLAND GEDDES. 


II 
PERMANENT ISSUES OF THE PEACE 


AST night, you will remember, I attempted to analyze 
ie the causes which lay at the back of the Great War. 
I discussed the conditions which existed and the economic 
changes which had led to those conditions, and I concluded 
that what we had to deal with in the early years of this 
century was a Europe in which the civilization had become, 
on its economic side, top-heavy, and, as the result, unstable; 
and that it so happened that there was in Germany a 
strongly developed national militarism. These circum- 
stances, working together, appeared to have prevented a 
sane solution of the difficulties by which the world was 
faced, and led to the catastrophe, to the suffering, to the 
slaughter that we all know too much about that occurred 
in the years 1914 to 1918. At the end of the lecture last 
night a number of you very kindly came and spoke to me 
about what I had said, and asked me what there was to be 
done to remedy the situation which existed as a result of 
the war and of all that had gone before it. 

Now, last night, and to-night, I am engaged in lecturing, 
not making speeches. I have no panacea to suggest. I do 
not believe there is a panacea. If I were trying to sway 
you to get you to vote in a certain direction, I might recom- 
mend something to you as a panacea, but I have no interest 
in how you vote if you have anything to vote about at the 
moment. All I am interested in is to see that, if possible, 
this world moves out of the old ruts which led to war and 
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to catastrophe, and that it starts off in some way on a new 
road which, if we are right, will not lead to what the old 
roads led to. And so, rather than present you with a 
panacea, I ask you to join with me in thinking over the 
causes of the last Great War, and seeing if from them we 
can draw any lesson with regard to the future; and not 
only do I ask you to join with me in thinking over the 
causes of the Great War, but also to join with me in think- 
ing of the effects of the Great War, the economic effects 
which every one of us is conscious of, which practically 
every one of us feels in his own pocket. And for the pur- 
pose of keeping our discussion in order I wish to take, first 
of all, the international steps that have to be taken, or that 
are being taken, to do what can be done through interna- 
tional action to relieve the conditions created by the Great 
War; then, in so far as it is possible at a meeting such as 
this to discuss national subjects, to take the national steps 
that should be taken to relieve the conditions created by 
the war. And then to turn to the international steps that 
might be taken to make another war less probable; and, 
finally, the national and the individual steps which might 
be taken with benefit to secure a movement in a sim- 
ilar direction. So that what I have to say to-night 
falls into four sharply defined classes, under four distinct 
heads. 

First, the international steps necessary to remedy the 
conditions produced by the war, so far as they can be 
remedied by such action. Next the national steps for 
remedying the conditions already produced; next the inter- 
national and, finally, the national steps that might be taken 
to make future wars less probable. 

Now, with regard to the international steps that can be 
taken to remedy the conditions existing, to remedy the 
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conditions produced by the war that has passed, these are 
comparatively few. 

The first, the greatest, the most difficult, has been the 
question of the reparation that the defeated countries can 
and should pay to the victors. That is a matter which, as 
you all know, has been under discussion for months. It 
has proved to be a subject of the most extraordinary difh- 
culty because no two experts and no two bodies of experts 
have been found to agree as to what was the amount of 
reparation that could be paid. We have drifted along dis- 
cussing, putting forward demands until now; and I wish 
to take this, the first public opportunity that I have had of 
saying—and I know I can speak in this not only for my own 
country but for all the European Allies—how much we ap- 
preciate the action taken by your President and your Secre- 
tary of State in connection with recent discussions. Not only 
do we appreciate it, but we welcome with the greatest joy 
the announcement that the United States is once again to take 
its place at the conference table at which the Allies sit. We 
are glad to learn that Colonel George Harvey, the American 
Ambassador in London, is to represent the President at the 
Supreme Council of the Allies. We are glad to learn that 
the American Ambassador in Paris is to take his seat, the 
seat that has been vacant for many months, at the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference in Paris, and that Mr. Boyden is to 
take, in a non-official capacity, his seat, which has also been 
vacant for many months, at the Reparations Commission; 
and there, by the action of your Government, so far as 
human understanding can reach, we have completed the 
set of conditions which are necessary to make the repara- 
tions question soluble, namely, that all the allied and as- 
sociated Powers should once again sit as they sat during the 
war around the conference table and take part in the dis- 
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cussions, and take part in arriving at the decisions as to what 
is possible and what is impossible. That is now achieved. 
A few weeks ago it looked as if it were almost impos- 
sible to hope that such a state of affairs could again recur. 
Fortunately it has been brought about by the action of your 
President, and we may now regard the reparations question 
as placed in such a state that it is on the high road to satis- 
factory solution in every respect. Outside that, in inter- 
national action, we have the question of the sovereignties 
over and the question of the status of the ex-German, extra- 
European territories. As you all know, there are certain 
minor difficulties remaining in connection with the settlement 
of those matters. I think on such an occasion as this there 
is nothing to be said except this, that I believe confidently 
that there is no doubt that those questions will be settled 
with the greatest possible ease. ‘here were certain mis- 
understandings, because the position and the status of some 
of the governments had not been clearly defined, but that 
now is past, and we foresee no difficulties there. Now if we 
can get the reparations question settled, if we can have 
the question of the sovereignties of the ex-German, extra- 
European territories settled, we will begin again to move 
into the atmosphere of a world technically at peace, and 
that will be a great advance. At present, as you know, the 
world is not technically all at peace. Difficulties arise as a 
result of that, difficulties which increase the burden of the 
economic disturbances created by the war, difficulties which 
we now hope will fade away. 

I told you that the second head to which I should refer 
was the question of the national action with regard to the 
restoration of the economic position of the world. It 
would be an impertinence on my part were I to attempt to 
suggest the action that you as a nation should take, but I 
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have no hesitation in saying what in my opinion is the action 
that my own country should take, and if you were to agree 
that your country should take similar action I should do 
nothing to contradict you. The first thing that my country 
has to do in order that the world may get back to a sound 
economic position is to lighten the government expenditure 
upon unprofitable business. It is impossible for my coun- 
try to recover its economic position so long as the taxes bear 
so heavily upon industry, and so long as they withdraw from 
industry the money which might be going to the reéstablish- 
ment, to the re-creation, to the expansion of the business of 
the country. All of us, I believe, all of us nations, if we 
speak for the moment as nations, who fought in the war, 
developed, during the war, a lax idea as to the meaning of 
“millions.” It is extraordinary to hear an individual talk 
glibly in terms of hundreds of millions as if he understood 
in the least what he was talking about. I do not believe 
there is a single human mind that has any real picture of 
what a hundred million of anything is. I know I have not. 
Still we talk glibly of nations spending hundreds of millions 
or thousands of millions of their particular unit of cur- 
rency. I am sure of this, we have got to get back, in my 
country, to a much stricter supervision over the objects upon 
which money is expended, and the unprofitable expenditures 
have to be cut out. That is fundamental with regard to 
the future of such a country as Great Britain. And you 
have got to remember in connection with this point that the 
taxes which my fellow-countrymen pay in the United King- 
dom per head of population are, I believe, three times as 
heavy as the taxes which you and your fellow-countrymen 
are paying per head of population; and I know some of 
you think that your taxes are sufficiently heavy. You may 
imagine what some of my fellow-countrymen think. If you 
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can imagine what some of your fellow-countrymen say 
about paying taxes being multiplied by three, you will have 
an understanding of what some of my fellow-countrymen 
are saying; but that very fact, the need for the cutting down 
of expenditure, carries with it something of the most enor- 
mous importance from the point of view of peace. It does 
not matter to what country you turn. If you examine its 
national budget you will find that a very large proportion 
of the money it spends is being spent in preparation for 
future wars and for paying for past wars, and the only 
place where there can be a great cutting down of expenditure 
in most national budgets is in connection with the prepara- 
tion for future wars. I shall return to this point in a mo- 
ment; I ask you now to notice that the steps which can be 
taken in the international sphere, and the obvious great step 
which can be taken in the national sphere, to help us out of 
the conditions created by the war, are also helpful from the 
point of view of making world peace more easy, more cer- 
tain of achievement in the future. To have the question 
of reparations settled and to have Germany realize that 
because she was unable to control her militarists she has 
got to pay to the limit of her ability, is an enormous step 
in the direction of discouraging other nations from allow- 
ing their militarists to get out of control. And believe me, 
if you look closely at the nations of the world you will be 
more lucky than I if you find one which has not got a 
militarist party in it, weak or strong. Some of them are 
quite weak, politically, some of them are strong, politically ; 
but these militarist parties exist, in so far as I have been 
able to observe, in every nation of the world. Méilitarists— 
I use the word to cover navalists—people who are in favor 
of developments of armaments, more or less just because 
they want to have armaments, exist everywhere. Experi- 
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ence shows them to be a danger. I would ask you, too, to 
notice, still in the international sphere, that the action 
which can be taken to get us out of the slough of despond 
in which the nations are economically sunk is to establish 
sovereignty and settle questions of ownership; those settle- 
ments, too, if they be clear and distinct and suitable and 
guarded in a manner of which I shall speak in a moment, 
those, too, will be steps toward the establishment of a 
world organized for peace; and in the national sphere, if 
we can cut down expenditures in order that the internal 
conditions of the nations may be improved, and if the cutting 
of expenditures has the effect of limiting warlike prepara- 
tions, that, too, will be a step in the direction of world 
peace. 

And now, having passed in these twenty minutes in rapid 
review the steps which can be taken to lift us out of the 
difficulties created by the last war, let us turn and see what 
we can do with regard to preventing future wars, with re- 
gard, at all events, to making them less likely to occur. 

I do not think that it would be wise for us to pretend 
to ourselves that there is any certainty that we can make 
war impossible, but let us at all events determine, if we 
can—and I am sure that no one who has seen war will 
hesitate to join in that determination—to make war less 
easy in its outbreak, less profitable to the victor. 

In the old days there used to be many wars waged be- 
cause of religious differences or for freedom to worship 
God according to the promptings of conscience. There is 
a fashion in wars as in clothes, because people’s minds get 
concentrated upon a certain subject. In the centuries that 
have passed minds were concentrated very often upon minor 
religious differences, and we had the sequence of religious 
wars which racked the world. But now men’s minds are 
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concentrated rather upon economic matters, the very pres- 
sure of population of which I spoke last night, the popu- 
lation that is, as I said before, the offspring of steam and 
steel and credit in industry, the very pressure of that popu- 
lation has increased the interest in the economic conditions 
of the nations. And if we look back at the causes of the 
Great War as we did last night, we see that at the back of 
the German mind, when it determined to use the sword to 
cut its way out of the difficulties, was a fear that the markets 
essential for the feeding of its populations would be closed 
to it. I wonder if you can think of any great experiment 
in open markets, open national markets? I can. The 
greatest experiment in open markets ever carried out that I 
know of has been the experiment made by the British 
Empire, scattered as it is on every continent, on islands in 
every sea. For the last fifty years so far as the central gov- 
ernment of the empire has been concerned, the door has been 
held open for all trade, for all commerce—I do not speak of 
a self-governing dominion—so that there was no advantage 
in a British colony possessed by a British trader over an 
American trader, or German trader, or French trader. The 
whole policy of free trade which was characteristic of the 
central government of the British Empire for half a century 
has been a great experiment, and it has shown two things: 
first, that it holds a certain element of danger for the free- 
trade nation in a protectionist world; second, that it is an 
enormous safeguard against war in a world which is seeking 
trade. The danger in free-trade policy was this, that a 
protectionist nation with its trade highly organized and 
under the political direction of its government was able, by 
economic attack, to destroy certain industries vital to the 
activity of the free-trade nation in war. We had the ex- 
perience, when the war broke out, that certain industries 
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which were vital to the nation in war, such as the fine 
chemical and the organic chemical industries, had been 
practically destroyed by the German economic attack on 
them, and it was with great difficulty that they were re- 
constituted during the war and made to produce those fine 
chemicals, those organic chemicals, those poison gases which 
the exigencies of the war demanded. There was that 
danger; but apart from that, the policy of free trade, when 
it came to the testing time of war, was seen to have had this 
effect: that between the component parts of the British 
Empire there had been no jealousy, there had been no oc- 
casion for internecine strife, and as a result those parts of 
the empire, the dominions, which really are to all intents 
and purposes, except that they owe allegiance to the British 
Crown, independent nations, because none had been favored 
and none disfavored, arose together to fight side by side 
with the old country and with her allies. There was no 
compulsion, no call, there was no need, for this reason, 
among others, that there had been no disagreement because 
of the freedom with which they had all traded throughout 
the colonial empire. And I believe that in that there is a 
great lesson for the whole of the nations of the world. 
As the economic side of international difficulty gains in 
importance it becomes more and more important that the 
territories under the control of any nation which lie outside 
its own capital territory—if I may use that phrase to mean 
the scattered territories under the dominion of any nation— 
that those territories should not be the exclusive economic 
preserve of the nation which is responsible for maintenance 
of order inthem. In other words, I believe that one of the 
conditions essential to the preservation of peace in the 
future is this, that the great tropical possessions, the coun- 
tries over which mandates have been given or are now being 
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given, should be, as the British Colonial territories were in 
the past, open freely to the traders, to the merchants of all 
nations upon equal terms; that is the old policy followed by 
Britain in regard to her colonial territories. Note again 
I am not speaking of the dominions which are self-govern- 
ing, independent nations owing allegiance to the British 
Crown and not under control of the government in Lon- 
don; I am speaking of the territories which are under the 
control of the government in London, and with regard to 
them that policy of free trade, of equal opportunity, has 
been carried out consistently, with results which the war 
proved to have been, in the main, most satisfactory; and 
the greatest danger that I see in the future affecting the 
relations of nations is the conceivable possibility that some 
nation may try to establish a closed economic sphere either 
openly and without disguise or covertly and secretly. The 
second is much the more dangerous of the two; it is a mat- 
ter which will require close attention from the statesmen of 
the world to prevent such a state of affairs arising. 

I have taken this point first, because I believe that the 
ambition which some men in every manufacturing nation 
have more or less, the ambition to establish a closed 
economic sphere in which they shall have practically a 
monopoly of the markets, will seek to sway legislation. 
Strongly or weakly this ambition exists, and its existence 
is one of the great dangers to future peace. 

The next point with regard to the future which requires 
international action is the question of disarmament, upon 
which I touched a moment ago when I spoke of the economic 
needs for the reduction in my country of the expenditure 
upon unprofitable government services. We saw last night 
how the existence of a great German army at a time of 
economic instability led that nation to decide to draw the 
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sword and to try to cut the Gordian knot through war, and 
as a result of that demonstration the victor nations of the 
world decided that Germany should be disarmed, and under 
the treaty of Versailles one of the most important series of 
clauses is that which deals with the disarmament of Ger- 
many. But Germany is not the only nation in the world; 
there are others, and the existence of great armaments and 
the existence or possible development of competition in 
armaments constitutes the second great danger to the future 
peace of the world. . 

I could imagine nothing more fatal than that your coun- 
try or mine should become obsessed with navalist ideas. 
One has only to read some of the organs of your press, or, 
on the other hand, some organs of the British press, to see 
that there are people in both countries who would really 
be pleased if they thought there was to be a competition in 
building super-Dreadnoughts and super-Hoods between our 
nations. 

It has been for many a long year a cardinal maxim with 
British people that they should tax themselves to produce, 
to equip, to man, and to maintain at sea a navy strong 
enough to protect against all comers the highways of their 
scattered empire. To no nation in the world is the sea 
so important as to Britain, but I have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying that if your country believes it to be to your 
interest to maintain a fleet of equal power to that main- 
tained by Britain, my fellow-countrymen are confident that 
they know you well enough to know the sort of use to which 
you will put your fleet, and they will not enter into any 
competition to try to get ahead. That is a most important 
declaration of belief with regard to the future relations 
between our countries. I know that my people, and I be- 
lieve that the vast majority of your nation, would welcome 
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an arrangement between our countries which would divide 
the responsibility of policing the seas of the world between 
us, and which would provide for some simple arrangement 
for maintaining approximately equal naval strength. There 
is no good arguing about precisely equal strength, because 
no two experts will ever agree what that is. It should be 
sufficient in the first instance to agree that we shall main- 
tain an approximate equality of strength, and if we had 
that agreement between us I think, I hope I am sure, that 
we would both find it an extraordinary saving in expendi- 
ture. I am not a believer in complete disarmament, either 
for you or for us. ‘There are far too many people seeking 
to disturb the world for it to be safe, either for you or for 
us, to be completely disarmed and to be in the position of 
relying upon the good-will of some of the other peoples; but 
the idea that you and we should enter into naval competi- 
tion as to who can build and maintain the strongest fleet 
seems to me to be lunacy of the first degree. And there is 
nothing after the maintenance of equal economic rights in 
the territories outside the capital territories of such im- 
portance to world peace, in my judgment, as to prevent 
the development of any sort of naval competition between 
you andus. Why should we ever dream of arming against 
each other? We have already a treaty between us which 
was ratified on the fifteenth of September, 1914, providing 
for a definite procedure to lead to the settlement of any 
questions which may arise between us and will not yield to 
the ordinary diplomatic procedure. I need hardly say that 
since that treaty was ratified no questions of the sort have. 
arisen, but it is there, in reserve, as a safeguard, ratified 
by your Senate, ratified by my government, a treaty pro- 
viding for delay if any question fails of diplomatic solution, 
for reference to an investigation commission in order that 
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all the aspects of the question may be ventilated, and I 
have never heard of any country after it had seen the other 
side’s point of view, and after it had been face to face with 
the possible alternative of war for months, that did not 
decide that some sort of agreement and compromise was 
the better. And if there were no other reason why you and 
we should never fall out, we have that treaty, ratified most 
solemnly by the governments of both countries, providing 
for the most searching investigation into any dispute that 
might arise between us and be found not capable of dip- 
lomatic solution. The existence of that treaty seems to be 
ignored, forgotten by great numbers of people, but it is a 
vital factor in making it possible that the peace of the 
world should be maintained in the future. It is a factor 
between you and us, and there is no reason that I know of 
why a similar treaty should not be negotiated between any 
other pair of countries throughout the world; between 
you and any other country, between us and any other coun- 
try, or between any pair of other countries. With such a 
process of investigation and delay provided for, we come 
to the third of the great international safeguards against 
the disturbance of the peace. 

Let me recapitulate: first, the maintenance of the open 
economic sphere, or at all events the prevention of the 
creation of new closed economic spheres; second, the avoid- 
ance of naval rivalry between you and us, based upon some 
agreement with regard to the policing of the seas perhaps, 
but that is not necessary, based perhaps on equal annual 
expenditure with a view to securing approximate equality 
between our naval strengths; but even such an agreement 
as that may not prove to be absolutely essential; third, the 
negotiation and ratification of such treaties as that of the 
fifteenth of September, 1914, the Peace Commission 
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Treaty, establishing procedure for investigation and delay 
in the event of any dispute arising between your nation and 
mine, and the extension of such a principle to cover the 
nations of the world. Outside of these three conditions 
there are possibilities in connection with international 
courts, there are possibilities in connection with confer- 
ences, all of which are important, all of which exist now 
in embryo, and as the minds of the nations move toward 
understanding, will receive development, amplification, ex- 
pansion, and extension. ‘There we are dealing with the 
international aspects of the maintenance of peace. 

But though I have devoted quite a large proportion of 
my time to the discussion of these international aspects of 
peace preservation, I do not believe them to be of paramount 
importance. They are important, but I believe there are 
other things much more important. 

And, first, will you please cast back your mind to last 
night and remember what I said had been the result of the 
development of these great industrial populations, of men 
educated or partially educated driven from job to job, 
finding employment here and there, and as a result of the 
uncertainty of employment in any locality divorced from 
those ties which do most to sweeten life and to moor a 
man to his place in the living body of a nation. I believe 
that one of the greatest things for every nation, perhaps 
most of all for mine, is to tackle in its own way the prob- 
lems of the industrial population. Here in this great, 
young state you have got the future before you, and your 
feet are hardly hampered, if hampered at all, by mistakes 
of the past. My country in the past has made mistakes 
in the handling of its industrial problems, mistakes which 
it will take many years to wipe out. In Britain you may 
see, and those of you who know Britain, who know the 
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manufacturing towns of our Midlands, will have seen there 
the slums, the wretched cottages which, in the face of low 
wages and uncertainty of employment, these men and 
women, the workers in the power factories, were alone 
able to afford. We have a long, difficult road to travel 
while we undo the mistakes of the early part of the in- 
dustrial era. We have a long road to follow to clear out 
our slums, to reéstablish proper conditions for the life of 
the working people. You have a chance of not making 
our mistakes. Learn by the mistakes we have made and 
remember that within the national life, not in the relation 
between the nations, lies the real spring of war. Nations 
do not go to war for fun. They go to war for fear. And 
a nation which has a large proportion of its population liy- 
ing in conditions unstable, uncertain, at best difficult and 
unpleasant, has a population which may suddenly be seized 
by fear. At any moment a situation may arise in which 
the workers can see nothing between themselves and hunger, 
the fathers nothing between their children and starvation, 
the mothers nothing between their babes and death, except 
the winning of a war; such an internal condition of in- 
stability which in sober fact exists in some of the countries 
of the world, and in some parts of other countries in the 
world, is one of the great difficulties which has to be met and 
dealt with and eradicated by those who seek to establish con- 
ditions satisfactory from the point of view of world peace. 
And you here, you citizens of Houston, here within your own 
city, within the districts which lie around your city, can, if 
you will see to it to-day, determine that so far as your 
district goes the conditions are to be satisfactory for the 
people, that there is satisfactory housing, not too monot- 
onous, but in which there is beauty, for that is essential to 
the satisfaction of a people’s mind. Ugliness, monotony, 
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bad design, poor material, hideous colors, those things 
you may think small and of light matter in connection with 
the maintenance of world peace. I used to, but I have 
studied this question as deeply as it is possible for me to 
plunge, and I am firmly convinced that the slum builder, 
the slum tolerator, and the man who likes hideous things 
perhaps because they are cheap, perhaps because he doesn’t 
know how hideous they are, is just as great an enemy of 
world peace as any other that walks this earth. It is in 
connection with their own cities that the citizens can take 
the direct, practical lift with regard to establishing on a 
firm basis the peace of the world. It lies to your hand. 
The future is before you. What I have seen in Houston 
makes me realize that good work is being done. Do not 
let it be undone and do not let it dwindle. Rather seek to 
press forward. Do not let the slum builder set a foot 
within your city, and if he is there already, as fast as you 
can drive him out. And that leads me straight to the next 
big point in connection with world peace. 

If you will examine the history of war you will find that 
time and time again the government of a state has plunged 
into war in the hope that on that road they would find 
escape from the dissatisfaction of their citizens. That was 
one of the reasons which made Germany plunge into the 
war in 1914, as I tried to explain to you last night; and 
you will find that wherever you have got mass dissatisfac- 
tion, based upon real conditions, you are dealing with the 
absence of something from the minds of the citizens of 
that country. You will find that you are dealing with an 
atrophied spirit of neighborliness between the people who 
are the more powerful and the more wealthy and the 
people who are the less powerful and the less wealthy. We 
have been through that in Britain. We used to have the 
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old relations between the lord of the land, the lord of the 
manor, the good lord of the manor, and his tenants, and 
his cottagers, not ideal perhaps in every way, but the human 
touch was there, and with the human touch extended by 
the more powerful and the more wealthy to the less power- 
ful and the less wealthy, even to the powerless and the 
poor, there came a feeling of oneness, of friendship, of 
understanding, of loyalty that was an enormous asset to 
the country, and enabled the opinion of the country to be 
steadied at any time when it was inclined to become un- 
steady. With the development of the great industrial ac- 
tivity of the country that old touch was lost. The masters 
were new, unaccustomed to handling the poor, perhaps 
drawn from the ranks of the workers themselves, and as 
ever the man drawn from the ranks of the workers proved 
himself the hardest master. We got the lack of human 
touch between the employer and the employed. Perhaps 
some of you may know of some similar instances in this 
country. It is of enormous importance to the peace of 
the world that we should have the spirit of neighborliness 
between the powerful and the powerless, between the well 
todo andthe badly todo. Itmayseemasmallthing. But 
the more I ponder on the subject the more convinced I am 
that the factors which affect the home life of the nations 
are of profound importance from the point of view of 
world peace. 

And with that there comes the question of education. 
I cannot to-night, in the few minutes that remain, enter 
into a discussion of what education should be, but I would 
ask you all to realize that education has nothing whatever 
to do with earning a living. It is not technical instruction. 
Education is a preparation of the mind, to carry great 
responsibilities and great burdens in the service of the 
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country, in the service of humanity. Apart from that 
altogether comes technical instruction, which equips a man 
or a woman to earn his or her living in some profession or 
occupation. But as I understand education, its object, its 
final goal, the only reason for it is to equip men and women 
to appreciate God and what the divine stands for in this 
life, to enable the individual to know himself and to under- 
stand his relations to the world in which he lives. And 
the fourth thing that education does is to make the in- 
dividual understand the spirit of the age in which he lives; 
not necessarily sympathize with it, but understand it. It 
may be that the conscience of the individual will tell him 
that he has to fight to the death against the spirit of the 
age, and many a man has gone down fighting against it, 
fighting a fight that he believed to be right, and therefore, 
for him, was right. That is what education is. An edu- 
cation in that sense, an education which leads the individual 
to appreciate God—and there is far too little religion in 
most education to-day—that teaches the man, the woman 
to know himself, herself, to understand something of the 
relations surrounding her or him, and to understand the 
spirit of the age, is the education that you want to give to 
just as many of your children, your young people, as you 
can. Those people who have the benefit, who have the 
burden of that education laid upon them, may often wish that 
they had some lighter task imposed upon them in this life. To 
understand, to know, places the individual who understands 
and who knows beneath the yoke of service to a usually 
thankless people. He cannot do else but serve, for the 
nations must have educated servants who will understand 
and know and will lead them along the paths that lead to 
peace. Without education, in the real sense, and I brush 
aside all technical instruction, though through it education 
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may be got, there is no greater danger than the highly 
specialized, perfectly instructed on one subject, individual. 

If you seek to work for world peace, you men and women 
of Texas, take the best advice that is available to you on 
the subject of education for your children, and let them 
have the education, the best education that you can afford 
to give them. As the world comes to contain more men 
and more women educated in the real sense, so will peace 
find more certain and more secure foundations. But out- 
side that I believe that the real ultimate rock upon which 
the peace of the world will be based will be the democratic 
theory of government, one of the most difficult theories to 
understand, and, understanding it, to use it as a guide for 
your conduct. Democratic government is based upon the 
will of the people expressed through law, but it has behind 
it all a supposition, a supposition that the individual is free 
to do what he likes, to be what he likes, provided always 
that his doing and his being do not involve the creation of 
conditions which will prevent the free doing and being of 
reasonable people. The laws of the democratic state, as 
I understand democracy, have no reason to ape the laws 
of the theocratic state, in which the ruler is theoretically 
inspired from on high, perhaps by a tribal deity. In the 
democratic state law does not mark the division between 
good and bad conduct. It marks the division between con- 
duct that is bad and conduct that is so bad that the people 
cannot tolerate it because it is a danger to the life of the 
state. It is easy to have too many crimes; and one of the 
great dangers that democracy is faced by, and as a result 
of democracy being faced by it the future peace of the 
world is faced by, is the creation of too many crimes, the 
forgetting that the essence of democracy is individual free- 
dom, limited only by this dictum of society, “If you do that 
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which prevents the reasonable exercise of liberty by your 
fellows, if you do that which offends against the life and 
the property of your fellows, you shall be punished; you 
shall for the time being be removed from the exercise of 
liberty in order that you may learn the value of liberty.” 
That is the theory of democracy as I understand it. And 
if, through over-legislation, a danger present in all demo- 
cratic countries, we were to get a reaction against the 
democratic form of government, then the peace of the 
world might well be despaired of, because apart from 
democracy you only have a choice between some of the 
forms of oligarchy, absolutism, or dictatorship. The most 
essential condition of world peace is that democracy should 
flourish and grow strong and should not weaken itself by 
copying theocracy, which is its antithesis. Yet in many 
countries democracy seems to be taking it for its model and 
is trying to make men good and happy by law. This is a 
great danger. 

I am almost finished. I told you last night that I was 
going to speak of the conditions of world peace, namely, to 
speak of those things which we have to work for in order 
that world peace may be more probable and war less likely, 
and I want in drawing to a conclusion to ask you to think 
quickly: what do you mean by the word “peace”? Do you 
mean the absence of war? Do you mean the absence of 
fighting? Is it a negative thing that you mean, or is it 
something positive? Have you thought? Peace, to me, is 
essentially positive. It is not the absence of anything. 
Peace is the presence, in the minds of men, of a joyful ac- 
ceptation of the reign of law, and that means that when we 
have talked of all of the conditions of world peace, inter- 
national, national, governmental, social, we look at what 
peace is, and we say, “Why, we have been talking of things 
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external,” and that is what we have been doing. Peace 
is not outside us. Peace, world peace, must be within each 
of us. The joyful acceptation of the reign of law, that 
is peace; and the first and the last condition of the main- 
tenance of world peace is that man should school himself 
gladly to accept and to obey law. 

AUCKLAND GEDDES. 


THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR’S ADDRESS TO THE 
STUDENTS OF THE RICE INSTITUTE 
IN THE FACULTY CHAMBER, 
MAY 12, 1921, 1:00 P.M. 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I would 

like first, if I might, to thank you, Mr. President, for 

what you have said, and you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the 

reception which you have just given to Lady Geddes and 
to me. 

It is a very great pleasure to us to be here in Houston, 
and it is an extraordinary pleasure to me to be here at the 
Rice Institute. 

In the days before 1914, if any one had asked me what 
path my life was certain to follow, I should have said that 
it was obvious that I was going to be a university teacher 
for the rest of my life. Although I have been torn out of 
that old path and swept into a new one, the old interests 
remain, and there is no interest to me really greater than 
that of seeing the educational institutions of a country; and 
especially an educational institution at the stage of growth 
and development which yours is at, because so much in the 
future depends upon the line of growth and development of 
such homes of learning. 

To any one like myself, born in Europe, brought up, 
educated in Europe,—and when I say educated in Europe 
I mean that in a literal sense, because my education was 
divided not only between Scotland and England, but also, 
though to a lesser degree, between Germany, Austria, 
France, and Switzerland,—to any one who has had experi- 
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ence of the last few years in Europe, who has seen its old 
civilization crack and its old economic structure brought 
to the verge of ruin, to come to this continent, to this 
state, and to sée a new life, a new culture, a new growth 
springing up before his eyes, is to enjoy one of the most 
fascinating and interesting experiences that it is possible 
for a human being to undergo. You do not realize, you 
who are here, how important all this is. Europe has 
worked to the end of one of its cycles. Nothing, so far as 
human eye can see, can bring back the old life into Europe. 
An age ended in the great clash of the European War which 
lasted from 1914 to 1918; and since then many of the 
damaged ruins of ancient institutions have been falling. 
Something new is starting in Europe, starting amid ruins. 
In this country, in this state, you have a new life, a new 
growth, a new development, with everything in its favor, 
because it has no ruins to hamper its start. In this country 
the growth is unimpeded; the chance is unlimited. You 
are just a few years ahead of the new growth in Europe. 
You think of this as a new country, and so in a sense it is; 
in another sense, of course, it is very old. In contrast, the 
new Europe that is growing up is very new. You are 
ahead. You are really pioneers in a movement that is 
going to be paralleled, not structurally paralleled, but in- 
tellectually paralleled, in other lands. You are leaders now 
in amovement which will become world-wide. At least you 
have it in your power to be the leaders. Whether you will 
actually seize leadership or not depends entirely upon your- 
selves. I do not mean national leadership, individual 
leadership. Thought leadership, cultural leadership, those 
are the things which lie ready to your hands if you are strong 
enough, determined enough to seize them. 

And yet there are dangers which lie before you, as before 
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all men and women who are educated in any one of these 
great educational institutions. To avoid these dangers is 
one of the greatest difficulties that face a university such 
as this; and the great danger in my view is that there is a 
tendency on the part of many students to specialize too 
early, to limit their study, to allow their knowledge to nar- 
row itself down, and to think too much of the education 
they are receiving as a means simply and exclusively to make 
a livelihood. We see that in every country. We have 
seen it for years in the European countries. I have seen it 
in Canada and in the United States, this tendency to 
specialize too early, this tendency to regard education as a 
means to make a living instead of what it is—a means to 
secure leadership among the thinking people, that is, among 
all the people, of the world. If I were asked what I think 
one of the greatest general difficulties of this period in 
which we live is, I would say that we are getting too many 
specialists, too many people who know exactly everything 
about a little subject and too little about everything else, 
about life as a whole. . 

You know the type of individual who is educated in part, 
who is instructed, well instructed, in a certain subject. Take 
as an example the man who is a specialist on the eye and 
forgets all the rest of the body. You have got people in 
life who are specialists purely on one subject, forgetting 
all the rest of life; and the difficulty that comes from that, 
in the life of a nation, is this: that these specialists pose and 
pass as being, even appear to be, educated people, whereas 
they are people of a limited instruction. Their opinion is 
taken upon subjects altogether outside their specialty, and 
their opinion outside their specialty is of no value. No one 
can go about, in any of the great countries of the world, with- 
out finding the specialist, the typical specialist, who has 
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limited himself, who has allowed a shell of special knowledge 
to grow around his personality, acting as a local leader in 
subjects altogether outside that which he knows. From the 
point of view of the individual that is the danger which lies 
ahead of a great many people who are trained in universities. 
They will allow themselves to become specialists in one 
subject, and having got that specialty fully at their fingers’ 
ends, forget that they may be just as ignorant upon the 
subjects outside their specialty as if they had no education 
at all. 

I hope, I believe, that here in this great, new, growing 
institution you are alive to that difficulty and alive to the 
danger of lopsided education. It leads, I believe, to more 
social difficulties than no education at all. It leads to the 
blind leading the blind in the inevitable and invariable direc- 
tion. And so, if I might wish a wish for this institution, 
it would be this: that throughout the long years that lie 
before it, throughout the years of usefulness which it will 
have, throughout the whole of its career, the men and the 
women who go out from it may be educated roundly, may 
know that they are in this world to live as men and women 
among men and women, and not to themselves and for 
themselves alone. I would wish, too, that this institution, 
keeping a broad view of life before you, its students, and 
your successors throughout the many years to come, will 
provide a leadership in service, the service which the edu- 
cated have to give to the uneducated, the service which the 
higher races have to give to the lower, for there is no truer 
saying than that it is necessary for the white races to carry 
the burden of maintaining civilization, order, and conditions 
suitable for trade and commerce throughout the world. 
The white man’s burden is a real burden; it is the burden of 
service to the lesser peoples, and the more highly educated 
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a man or woman is, the more heavy is his share of the bur- 
den of duty to the people of his community, to the nations of 
the world, and especially to the lesser peoples of the world. 

And so I wish for you, for this institution, long-continued 
existence, a great prosperity, and the understanding that 
knowledge is requited by the burden of service,—a service 
to humanity, service to the people who have not the ad- 
vantages of education. 

AUCKLAND GEDDES. 


REMARKS OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT A 
LUNCHEON GIVEN IN HIS HONOR IN THE 
COMMONS OF THE FIRST RESIDENTIAL 
HALL QUADRANGLE OF THE RICE INSTI- 
TUTE, MAY 12,3921, 1230 PM. 


R. CHAIRMAN and Gentlemen: I am not quite 

sure whether I am at this meeting under false pre- 

tenses or you are. The president came to see me a few 
days ago in Washington, and he was very nice, he was very 
kind; he said he wanted to make everything as easy for me 
as possible. My heart was warmed by his kindness. He 
said would I mind saying a few words to the students be- 
fore lunch, then partake of a small informal lunch to meet 
the faculty and one or two friends of the institution, and 
talk about the future of the institution, or some simple 
thing of that sort. Well, I don’t know whether I mis- 
understood the number of the institution’s friends, or 
whether he misled me; but somehow I came here to-day pre- 
pared to talk to the faculty, as a man who had been in 
other faculties, and to talk about the little internal difficulties 
that every teaching institution has, and really find out if 
your faculty has had the same sort of experience that I 
used to have in the days when I was teaching in a university. 
That would not interest you; besides, a majority of you 
wouldn’t know anything about it. Each little group of 
men, each little group or each big group, have their own 
small troubles, their own small difficulties that they love to 
gossip over. It was gossip, gossip about university teach- 
ing, that I came here prepared to indulge in, but seeing this 
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great company of representative citizens of this city, I 
feel that there are some other things that I would wish 
to say. 

First, I want to thank you for the wonderful reception 
you have given me here. It is a great pleasure to me to be 
here in Texas on this first occasion that I have had an op- 
portunity of visiting your city and state. At present I am 
impressed by the enormous size of it, its wonderful 
potentialities, and its wonderful promise. 

But I come to you from Europe, which is far away even 
as you Texans measure distance, far away on the planet, but 
how much farther away in its economic, in its mental, condi- 
tion. If we may judge by the press of this morning, it 
looks as if we were at the end, or very near the end, of one 
of the post-war phases, the phase of educating Germany to 
understand, to appreciate the fact that she lost the war. 
It has taken some time to get that fact into the heads of 
that people; and we may look forward, I think, with hope 
and with some certainty to a slow but steady improvement 
in the economic conditions in Europe. At present the 
economic condition there is extremely bad. It is difficult 
really to exaggerate its badness. We have got in Europe 
a continent in which the whole of the machinery of credit, 
the whole of the machinery of interchange of goods, the 
whole of the machinery of trade and of economic life has 
been dislocated. We have got in Europe whole popula- 
tions of great cities which are facing a very difficult future. 
‘The most outstanding example is in Vienna, where we have 
got a great capital city that used to flourish because it was 
the capital city of a great empire, no longer surrounded by 
an imperial territory, but by a small state; and that great 
city of Vienna, unless some miracle happen, must change 
its character entirely, must change the habits of its people, 
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and must accommodate itself to an existence on a smaller 
scale. And not only that. You will find examples of a 
somewhat similar sort even in the victorious countries; 
you will find examples of citizens whose means of livelihood 
has been taken, at all events for the time being, from them. 
You may find such cities in England, for example the city 
of Plymouth, a city that used to live almost entirely upon 
the building of a navy adequate to meet the stress of a 
coming war. Enormous sums in pre-war days were being 
spent in the building of a British fleet, and it is fortunate 
that those sums were spent, as you who know what the 
British fleet stands for in the history of the war know well. 
But the city of Plymouth, now that there is no need to up- 
build a great British navy, is faced by the necessity of a 
complete readjustment. And I could go on with multiplied 
examples of that sort throughout the length and breadth, 
not only of the British Isles, but of France, Italy, and 
Germany. ‘There are countless similar examples in Russia. 
The sum of it is this: there is a difficult period of readjust- 
ment necessarily to be gone through in Europe. No man 
can find a way around that period of readjustment. Cities 
such as Plymouth must go through hard times. Cities such 
as Vienna must, it would appear in large measure, dis- 
integrate and vanish, and while that process of readjustment 
is going on, while that process preparatory to the process 
of reconstruction is going on, the economic condition of 
Europe cannot be very different from what it is now. And 
so long as Europe is in economic difficulties so long will 
continue the difficulties which your country has been facing 
during the last year more or less. The present state of 
your manufacturing and farming industries is, in my judg- 
ment, very largely a reflection of the economic difficulties 
by which Europe is faced. It is no good pretending that 
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any immediate way of escape exists. The superstructure 
which was built up on the old basis which existed before the 
war has got to come down before a new building can be 
raised. As I see the situation of the world at the present 
time, without there being inevitable tragedy in the future, 
without there being any need for pessimism or alarm, there 
is a period of economic difficulty ahead of us which cannot 
be avoided but which can be shortened, and shortened in 
only one way, I believe, and that is by the development of 
a better understanding between the nations of the world. 
There is nothing more pitiful at the present time than to 
read, as I have often occasion to read, accounts appearing 
in the European press misrepresenting the attitude of your 
country, misrepresenting its outlook, misrepresenting its 
economic position. There is nothing more pitiful than 
that, unless it be indeed to read in the American press ac- 
counts, equally misleading, of the outlook, the position, the 
difficulties, the problems in Europe. 

As a result of the war, as a result of the conditions exist- 
ing before the war, the world has got this period of economic 
difficulty to pass through. It is no good misrepresenting 
the condition. For what we have to do is to try arid under- 
stand the conditions in the other countries, and to believe, 
what I firmly believe to be the truth, that nowhere in the 
world at the present moment is there any one in any 
responsible position who seeks to disturb the peace of the 
world. We need to get the world back to thinking peace. 
We want to get each nation of the world back to believing 
that the others are struggling in the same direction, to- 
ward the same end as itself. I am sure that is the fact. 
If we can do that, we can, I believe, shorten the period of 
economic stress, shorten it perhaps by years, but certainly 
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Now, during the last few months, within the last month, 
one has had occasion to notice from time to time ideas 
being propagated, not only in this country but in Europe,— 
my own country, France, anywhere you like,—that some 
other nation is taking steps to steal a march on the one whose 
paper is being read. The more I know of the inside of 
international affairs the more convinced I am that, at the 
present moment, far from there being too much activity in 
the struggle to get ahead, to secure new development of 
wealth in the world, there is too little; and yet you will find 
this suspicion being bred and suspicion being fostered. Your 
nation is continually under suspicion in Europe for things 
it is supposed to be doing. In a similar way my nation is 
suspected in this country for things it is supposed to be doing. 
All such nonsense is holding back and retarding the recovery 
of the economic condition of the world, which is the first 
interest, I believe, of every people. 

If it were only possible to get rid of the misrepresenta- 
tion that goes on, to get rid of the continual suggestion that 
the other nation is doing something improper when it is 
doing nothing of the sort, we would be setting our feet once 
more on the path of development. 

And so to-day, to this great company, I wish to take this 
opportunity of saying that in my opinion it is a duty of every 
one of us, if we see the motives of other countries called 
in question, at once to take up the point that has been raised, 
to make an issue of it with the man who has impugned the 
motives, and to find out what basis there is for the insinua- 
tion. There are unfortunately men in the world whose 
main hope of getting something of their own back is based 
upon creating difficulties between nations. There are a 
number of broken men in Europe whose only hope of re- 
establishing anything of their old position lies in creating 
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trouble between the nations and preventing the world from 
settling down. Those men—some of them—are in com- 
mand of considerable funds, and they have organizations 
which are continually engaged in whispering suspicions into 
the minds of those who naturally would not suspect. Sus- 
picion mongering is going on in every country, and until 
this whispering of suspicion is stopped, until it is faced by 
men, sensible men and women, until the whisperers are run 
down and until their motives are exposed, this international 
feeling of distrust is liable to continue. 

We are all, every one of us, inclined easily to believe ill 
of the man ata distance. Because of the distance he seems 
different from ourselves. We think of him as swayed by 
different motives from those that sway us. We are in- 
clined to think that the man in the distance may be trying 
to score off us unfairly, and the whisperer seizes upon that 
natural bent and trend in the human mind, and suggests 
that the man at a distance is doing this, that, or the other 
contrary to our interests. 

As I have said, that is going on here; it is going on with 
equal vigor in England. It is going on in France. It is 
going on in Italy. It is going on, I suppose, in every coun- 
try in the world, this suggestion that the other people, the 
other nations, are not playing the game. And the only way 
that it can be stopped, the only way that it can be stamped 
out, is to call upon the man who suggests that somebody 
else is not playing fair to produce his evidence. As soon 
as this whispering of suspicion between the nations stops ypu 
will find, as I have found in the different countries in which 
I have been, that the peoples of the world are all making 
for the same goal. There is no people seeking interna- 
tional disturbance. There is no people that I know of that 
does not wish for peace. There is no people whose eco- 
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nomic condition is such that it could afford light-heartedly 
to dream of war. There is no great nation that I know of 
which is pursuing a policy likely to damage great interests 
that cannot be dissuaded from following that policy, that 
cannot be brought to move in the direction in which all the 
other nations are seeking to move. Between your coun- 
try and mine it is especially important that there should not 
be suspicion and misunderstanding. After all, your coun- 
try and mine have got the same ideals with regard to 
government, the same ideals with regard to living, the same 
broad general outlook on life, and between us, if we under- 
stand one another, if we are codperating, I do not think 
we are likely to fail to maintain the peace of the world. 
No nation, whatever its ambitions may be, will challenge a 
united English-speaking people. Not, of course, a politi- 
cally united English-speaking people, I am not speaking of 
that, but an English-speaking world united in the pursuit of 
peace, in the pursuit of liberty, in the pursuit of order and 
freedom. ‘Those are the things for which this people, the 
English-speaking people, have stood in the past; those are 
the things for which they stand now; those are the things 
for which I believe they will stand in the future, and it is 
from them that the other nations of the world in the main 
have learned the lessons of democracy, of democratic goy- 
ernment, and of popular rule. 

If, by chance, the whisperers or propagandists, the breed- 
ers of suspicion, were to produce even diplomatic tension 
between your country and mine, the outlook for the 
economic future of the world would be extremely bad. 
Fortunately I am in position to say that never, I believe, in 
the past have the relations between your government and 
my government been so friendly and so cordial as they are 2 
to-day. That is a great truth, although sometimes, when 
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reading some of the things which are printed and some of 
the things which are published, you might believe the very 
reverse was the case. It is fortunately not so. It is a 
great pity that in order to attract attention—lI imagine that 
to be the reason—some of the writers try to make out, and 
so far. as the actual article which they write is concerned 
succeed in making out, that there is a difficulty between our 
countries. Itis doing aworldofharm. Itisnottrue. It 
would be ten thousand pities if it were true, and yet for 
some reason a certain number of people like to believe that 
there are difficulties. There are none, but there might 
easily be if the whisperers were allowed to go on unchal- 
lenged, because undoubtedly they have instilled into the 
minds of the people of this country certain beliefs which 
are not founded on fact. 

There is one extraordinary statement which appears, re- 
appears, is denied, again denied, and still reappears, to the 
effect that there is some alliance between the British Empire 
on the one hand and Japan on the other, which, in some 
mysterious way, is directed against the interests of the 
United States. Everybody knows who takes the trouble 
to read that the terms of that alliance which has existed for 
many years between Japan and Great Britain, by a specially 
inserted clause exclude from the operation of the alliance 
the United States of America, if under the general terms 
of the alliance Britain would have been brought into hostile 
contact with the United States. That fact has been pub- 
lished, it has been published again, again, and again. It 
has been referred to in speeches. It has been brought to 
the attention of the people who make the statements, but 
nothing stops them. It is too good a chance for the whis- 
perer. He seizes hold of it and he whispers to the man in 
the train, “Of course that is an alliance between Great 
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Britain and Japan that is directed against the United . 
States,” and the man in the train, who has only read the head- 
lines in the newspaper anyhow, not knowing about it, ac- 
cepts that as a fact. 

Take another example. There is repeated, and repeated, 
and repeated until one gets tired of reading it, a statement 
that the British Government directs the Royal Dutch Oil 
Company and controls the oil of the Company. That has 
been denied frequently by the Royal Dutch Oil Company, 
from the point of view of their stock operation. It is 
denied, I know roughly, once a week by some one speaking 
on behalf of the British Government. Does that stop any- 
body? Notatall. It goes on and goes on, and is intended 
by the whisperers to create the idea that the British Govern- 
ment, through the control of this non-British corporation,— 
a Dutch corporation, which is in no sense whatever under 
the control of the British Government,—through the con- 
trol of this company the British Government is mancu- 
vring to seize the oil supplies of the world. 

Now those are two examples of what I mean when I 
speak of the damage and the harm the whisperers do. No 
whisperer ever objects to an official denial. He very often 
points to it with pride as proof that he is right. But those 
whisperings are going on, not only in this state but in various. 
parts of the United States, and are creating, have created, 
an atmosphere of suspicion with regard to the intentions 
and the activities of the British Government. There is no 
foundation for either of those stories. There is no founda- 
tion for countless other whisperings of the same sort, and 
it is well, I think, occasionally that the British Ambassador 
should have an opportunity of meeting such a gathering as. 
you have here to-day, to state, as I have stated, that the rela- 
tions were never more friendly or cordial between our gov- 
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ernments, and to say to you, as I say now, that there is no 
dearer wish of the British people than that they should 
cooperate now, in the future, and at all times with the 
United States of America. 


AUCKLAND GEDDES. 
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